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CONSTABLES AND LIEUTENANTS 
OF THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


(See ante, p. 61.) 


I CONTINUE the catalogue from the end 
of the reign of Richard IT. :— 


CONSTABLES. 


Reg. Henry IV. 
1399, Oct. 7. Sir Thomas de Rempston, drowned at 
London Bridge, 31 Oct., 1406. 
1406, Nov. 1. Edward (Plantagenet), again, now 
Duke of York, slain at Agincourt, 1415. 


Reg. Henry V. 
1413. John Dabrichecourt. 
1413. Robert de Morley. 
1415, Nov. 26. Sir William Bourchier, Earl of Eu 
(or Ewe), 1419, d. 1420. 
1420, July 12. Sir Roger Aston. 
1420, Aug. 20. John (Holland), Earlof Huntingdon. 


Reg. Henry VI. 


1422. John (Holland), Earl of Huntingdon (con- 
tinued), created Duke of Exeter 1443. 


Appointed Constable for life, with re- 
mainder to his son Henry. D.5 Aug., 1447. 


| 

1 1447. James (Fienes), Baron Say and Sele (during 
minority of Henry, Duke of Exeter), mur- 
dered by Jack Cade’s mob, 4 July, 1450. 

1451, June 27. Henry (Holland), Duke of Exeter. 
Attained 4 Nov., 1461. Found dead in 
the sea, 1473. 

1460, Sept. 25. William Bourchier, eldest son of 
Henry, Viscount Bourchier, Earl of Eu in 
Normandy, and Earl of Essex, 1461. (7) 


Reg. Edward IV. 
1461, March 4. William Bourchier (continued), d. 


c. 1470 p. 

1461, Dec. 2. John (Tiptoft, or Tibetot) Earl of 
Worcester, executed by Lancastrians, 

18 Oct., 1470. 
1470. John (Sutton), Baron Dudley, d. 1487. (8) 
(‘) Thomas (Grey), Marquis of Dorset. 
Reg. Edward V. 
1483, April 9. Thomas (Grey), Marquis of Dorset. 


Reg. Richard III. 
1483, July 17. Sir Robert Brackenbury, killed at 
Bosworth Field, 22 Aug., 1485. 
Reg. Henry VII. 
1485, Sept. 22. John (de Vere), Earl of Oxford. 


LIEUTENANTS. 


The office was only occasionally filled 
prior to the reign of Henry VIII. (See my 
introductory remarks, ante, p. 61.) 


Reg. Edward I. 


Giles de Oudenarde, Lieutenant to Anthony, Bishop 
of Durham. 
John de Blakebroke, Lieutenant to Ralph de Sand- 


wich. 
Reg. Edward II. 
Ralph Bavant, Lieutenant to John de Crumbwell. 


Reg. Edward III. 
John Winwike, Lieutenant, 1342. 
some Rous, Lieutenant to John, Baron Darcy, 
Thomas de Stapleford, Lieutenant to same, 1349. 
John Sawtrey, Lieutenant to same, 1350. 


Reg. Richard II. 
_ Lye, Lieutenant to Thomas, Earl of Kent 


Reg. Henry IV. 
Henry Mulso, Lieutenant. 
Simon Camp, Lieutenant, 1410. 


Reg. Henry V. 


Sir Roger Aston, Lieutenant to Sir William Bour- 
chier, and afterwards Constable. 


Reg. Henry VI. 
William Yerd, Lieutenant to John, Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, 1423. 
Robert Scot, Lieutenant to same. 
Philip Dymmok, Lieutenant to same, 1430. 
John Chauncey, Lieutenant to Henry, Duke of 
Exeter, 1452. 
Reg. Henry VII, 
Sir John Digby. 
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CONSTABLES. 


LIEUTENANTS. 


Reg. Henry VIII. 


1509, Ap. 22. John, Earl of Oxford, d. 1513, 

1513, Mar. 15. Sir Thomas Lovell, d. 1524. 

1524, May 28. Sir William Kingston, d. 1540. (13) 
1540, Oct. 9. Sir John Gage. 


1509, Ap. 22. Sir Richd. Cholmondeley, d. 1522. (9); 
1525. Sir Edmund Walsingham, d. 1549. (10) 

1542. Sir Anthony Knyvet. (11) 

1546, Sept. 28. Sir Walter Stonor. (12) 


Reg. Edward VI. 


1547, Jan. 28. Sir John Gage was Constable 
throughout this reign, but in May, 1553, 
Sir James Croft was made Deputy Con- 
stable, and so continued until the King’s 
death. 


1547, Jan. 28, Sir Walter Stonor, d. 1550. 
147. Sir John Markham. (14 

1551, Sept. 29. Sir Arthur Darcy. (15) 
1552, Oct. 31. Sir Edward Warner. 


Reg. Mary I. 


1553, July 7. Edward, Baron Clinton, appointed 
by the Grey party. 

1553, Aug. 3. Sir John Gage again, d. 1556. 
{For Sir Edward Braye see (18). ] 

1557, Jan. 31. Sir Robert Oxenbridge. 


1553. July 6. Sir Edward Warner. 

1553, July 28. Sir John Brydges, created Baron 
Chandos, 1554, d. 1557. j 

1554, June. Thomas Brydges, brother of above. (17): 

1556, Jan. Sir Robert Oxenbridge, appointed. 
Constable 31 Jan., 1557. (19) 


Reg. Elizabeth. 


1558, Nov. 17. Sir Robert Oxenbridge, d. 1574. 
See (19). 

No other Constable was appointed by the Queen 
until February. 1601, when ees Lord Howard 
of Walden (Earl of Suffolk, 1603) was made 
Constable. 


(7) William Bourchier, not ranged by 
Bayley as Constable, is shown to have been 
so by Sir James Ramsay (who calls him 
‘** Viscount Bourchier,’ one of his father’s 
titles) in his ‘ Lancaster and York’ (ii. 230, 
note, and 270). 

(8) John (Sutton), Baron Dudley, probably 
became Constable in 1470, although in the 
State Papers he is not found so named until 
1473. The author above cited shows (from 
the Tellers’ Rolls, 22 Edw. IV.) that he held 
office at Michaelmas, 1482. 

Richard, Baron Dacre, and John, Baron 
Howard—afterwards Duke of Norfolk— 
are in Bayley’s enumeration of Constables ; 
but although they had reversions of the 
office, it does not appear that they succeeded 
to it. 

(9) Cholmondeley died as Lieutenant, 
but the date is not on his tomb in the chapel. 
His will was proved 24 March, 1522. 

(10) Walsingham is said to have been 
Lieutenant twenty-two years, but the 
period seems rather overstated. 

Sir William Sidney is the next Lieutenant 
named by Bayley, but without reference. 
He was Steward to Edward VI. when Prince 
(Burnet, ‘Hist. Reformation’), but there 
appears to be no mention of him as Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. 

(11) IXnyvet (or Knevett) appears in 
‘ Acts of the Council’ to have held the office 


1558, Nov. 17. Lieutenancy vacant. 

1558, Dec. 3. Sir Edward Warner. (20) 
1563, Aug. Sir Richard Blount, d. 1564. (21) 
1564, Aug. 20. Sir Francis Jobson. 

1570. Sir Owen Hopton, d. 1591. (22 

1590, July 6. Sir Michael Blount. (23) 

1595, Nov. Sir Drue Drury. 

1596. Sir Richard Berkeley. (24) 

1597, June. Sir John Peyton, 


' in 1542, and to have been removed 28 Sept., 

1546. 

(12) Stonor (or Stoner). Pedigree in 

_Lipscomb’s ‘ Bucks,’ iv. 609, and ‘ Acts 
of the Council... J. G. Nichols found that 
he was removed before Lady Day, 1547. 
He died 8 Aug., 1550. 

(13) Kingston had charge of the unfor- 
tunate Queen Anne Boleyn during her im- 
prisonment and at her execution, 19 May, 
1536. 

(14) Markham appears to have been 
appointed early in the reign of Edward VI., 

| but the date is not found. He was ordered 
to receive as assistants Sir Edward Peckham 
and Leonard Chamberlain at the time the 

, Protector Somerset was committed to the 

Tower, 6 Oct., 1549. His undivided au- 

_ thority was resumed on the release of Somer- 

set, but he was removed in Sept., 1551, for 
| leniency shown to the Duke after his re- 

| committal. Markham died in 1564. 

Leonard Chamberlain (knighted at the. 

coronation of Queen Mary) was not Lieu- 
tenant, as shown by Bayley. As above said, 
| he was temporarily associated with Mark- 

‘ham, and afterwards with the succeeding 

Lieutenant, Darcy. 

(15) Darcy was appointed 29 Sept., 1551, 
and on 22 Jan., 1552, attended Somerset 
to the block. 

(16) Brydges, Lord Chandos, had charge 
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of the Princess Elizabeth in the Tower 
previous to 19 May, 1554, when she was) 
removed to Woodstock in charge of Sir | 
Henry Bedingfield, who by Bayley is’ 
erroneously classed as Lieutenant. 

(17) Thomas Brydges, who had previously | 
been assistant to his brother Lord Chandos 
(and in that capacity had conducted poor 
Lady Jane Grey to the scaffold), became 
Lieutenant in June, 1554 (‘ Acts of the 
Council’ and ‘Chron. of Queen Jane,’ 
Camden Soc.). 

(18) Sir Edward Braye (generally, but 
erroneously, given the name of his brother, 
Sir Edmund, Lord Braye, who had died | 
in 1539) had a reversion of the office of | 
Constable after Sir John Gage. But Queen 
Mary, 
“in consideration of his age, was pleased to spare 
his attendance in the Tower, yet nevertheless was 
contented that he should have his fee, with such 
deductions to the Lieutenant and Porter _as had 
been heretofore accustomed ” (‘ Acts of the Council,’ 
3 May, 1556, and Manning and Bray’s ‘Surrey,’ 
i. 517 and 523). 

(19) Oxenbridge, previously Lieutenant, 
was made Constable by Queen Mary, 
31 Jan., 1557, N.S. (A copy of the warrant 
is found following papers referring to repairs 
in the Tower, ‘State Papers, Domestic, 
Elizabeth, vol. iii. 46: reference to it is 
omitted in the Calendar.) At later dates 
in Mary’s reign he is referred to as Constable ; 
and on the accession of Elizabeth, Sir Thomas 
Carden and Sir Edward Warner were ap- 
pointed to take charge of the Tower jointly 
with him (J. G. Nichols, quoting Kempe’s 
‘Loseley MSS.,’ p. 173). The date of his 
ceasing to be Constable is not found, but it 
must have been previous to his taking 
the office of Sheriff of Sussex in 1561. 

Sir Thomas Carden (or Cawarden), found 
by J. G. Nichols to have been Master of 
the Revels and Storekeeper of the Royal 
Tents and Pavilions, though associated 
in the charge of the Tower as above shown, 
was not Lieutenant, as ranked by Bayley. 

(20) Warner, who had been Lieutenant 
in the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, is 
assumed to have been reappointed on the 
occasion related above, as he is afterwards 
referred to as Lieutenant. In August, 1563, 
he was dismissed for allowing his prisoners 
Lady Katharine Grey and her husband, 
the Earl of Hertford, to meet. 

(21) Sir Richard Blount died 11 Aug., 
1564, apparently in the Tower, as his monu- 
ment is in the chapel. 

(22) Hopton’s date of appointment is 
wanting. Before coming to the Tower 


he had charge of the Queen’s cousin and 


prisoner, Lady Katharine Grey, who died 
at his manor house, Cockfield Hall, Yoxford, 
Suffolk, 27 Jan., 1568, N.S. Error is preva- 
lent as to this incident. Hopton vacated 


‘the Lieutenancy in July, 1590, and died 


in Sept., 1591, probably at the Wentworth 
manor house, Stepney (where resided his. 
daughter, Lady Wentworth), as he was. 
buried in St. Dunstan’s, Stepney. 

(23) Sir Michael Blount, son of above 
Sir Richard (21), was dismissed by the 
Queen for ‘‘ lewd behaviour,” Nov., 1595. 

(24) Berkeley died in 1604. See ’ Lives 
of the Berkeleys, by Smyth (a contemporary 
of the Lieutenant), ed. Sir J. Maclean, i. 264. 

W. L. Rorron. 


(To be concluded.) 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN 1907: 
TWELFTH YEAR. 


ST. JOHN’S PARISH. 


To all those who, like myself. have lived 
in and among the old streets of Westminster 
there are many elements of sadness as one 
by one they are seen to depart. Some of 
the vanished spots were of considerable 
interest, while of others it may be said 
that they were at best of a very questionable 
reputation ; but whether they were of good 
or bad repute, something of sadness passes 
through us as we know them no more. 

The big scheme of the London County 
Council in St. John’s parish is still going 
forward, albeit not very quickly, so far as 
the casual eye looks upon it. On the water- 
side portion of Millbank Street Nos. 37 and 
39 will shortly be pulled down; also Nos. 
41 and 43, known as “ Prince’s Wharf,” 
lately in the occupation of Mr. Walter 
Barton, corn merchant and forage con- 
tractor, his sale took place on Thursday, 
16 October, and the premises were at 
once vacated. Nos. 53, 55, and 57 bear 
the sale marks, apparently ready for 
demolition ; while Nos. 59, 65, and 67 have 
been pulled down, as has No. 71 (next to 
Lambeth Bridge), a shop and dwelling- 
house for many years in the occupation of 
Mr. Holloway, asaddler and harness maker. 
Three of the wharves are still in use, viz., 
Horseferry Wharf, No. 69; Vine Wharf, 
No. 63; and the one in the occupation of 
the Chartered Gas Light and Coke Company, 
No. 21. The private house attached to 


the last is also still used. It is a somewhat 
quaint structure, having a projecting bay 
in its lower story, and I i ed. 


am inform 
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there are some good moulded ceilings ; but 
as to this I am not able to vouch. No. 3. 
Millbank Street is still occupied by Mr. G, 
Taverner Miller, a good and much-respected 
parish man. At the close of the year there 
was only one residence on the other side 
of the street, between Wood Street and 
Horseferry Road, that being the licensed 
premises known as “The Jolly Miller” 
at the corner of Church Street, in the occu- 
pation of Mr. F. A. Sherras; but there 
was a notice posted up that it would be 
closed on and after 27 Jan., 1908. 

The other portion of this great scheme 
—that having Smith Square for its centre— 
also lagged during 1907. Very little has 
been done. The few houses left standing 
on the north side of the square and in North 
Street have been painted and decorated, 
and notices put up that they are to be let 
on short tenancies, so that for a season, 
at least, these houses of good old brick 
of a bygone era are left to us. 

The syndicate formed to deal with the 
land on the west of the square, extending 
from Tufton and Marsham Streets back to 
Laundry Yard, has remained quiet, and 
inquiries failed to get any response from 
the tenants upon the subject ; meanwhile 
that portion of Tufton Street between 
Romney Street and Wood Street can claim 
the bad pre-eminence of being the most 
deplorable-looking street in Westminster. 
In this street was situated the St. John’s 
Infant and Sunday School, “erected and 
supported by voluntary subscriptions for 
girls and infants, 1834.” This is now closed, 
but it has much interest for me, as for some 
years long ago my father was one of the 
teachers on Sunday, the adjoining class 
being taken by Mr. (afterwards Sir) William 
Page Wood, who later became Lord Hather- 
ley and Lord Chancellor, and to whose 
memory there is a stained-glass window 
in St. Margaret’s Church, where there is 
also one to the memory of his wife, both of 
them having many friends in these two 
parishes. 

In Tufton Street (that portion once known 
as Bowling Street), at the corner of Wood 
Street, the Prince of Wales laid, on Saturday, 
27 April, the foundation stone of the new 


offices of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, their old | 
offices in Delahay Street having been | 
acquired by the Government. The building | 


is from the designs of Sir William Emerson, | 
and is a very picturesque structure of 
granite and red brick, standing on land | 
bought freehold from the Ecclesiastical | 


Commissioners. The end of the year saw 
the building well-nigh completed, so far 
as the exterior is concerned, and an early 
opening is looked for. Further along, 
nearer Dean’s Yard, and next to the home 
of the Society of St. John the Evangelist 
(the community popularly known as the 
Cowley Fathers), is the parish institute of 
St. John’s parish. The “ official”? opening 
ceremony was performed by the Rector, 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, on Saturday, 
9 February, and an account appeared in 
The Times of 12 February. The ground 
was granted by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and the building, designed by Mr. 
Edwin Lutyens, cost 7,000/., provided mainly 
by friends of the Archdeacon, the Duke of 
Westminster being among the number. 
It is in what may be called the * basilica ” 
style of architecture, and is somewhat 
heavy and not very interesting in detail. 
The south-eastern corner of the building 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners has been 
named Millbank House—a name in the best 
possible taste, as it is one that ought to be, 
and I hope will be, preserved for Londoners 
of the future. 

The changes at Horseferry Road are few. 
The ground is being rapidly cleared, so that 
probably 1908 will witness an improvement 
between Carpenter Street and the river. 
The premises lately in the occupancy of 
the Golden Grain Bread Company were 
offered at auction by Messrs. D. Burnett 
& Son on 16 July, but no sale was effected. 
At the corner of Elverton Street a drill hall 
and head-quarters for the Westminster 
Dragoons I.Y. are being erected. A delay 
of many months took place after the laying 
of the foundation stone, the contractor 
not beginning operations until the first 
week in January, 1907, so that the end of the 
year saw the work still going on. It is a 
good-looking building of red brick and 
stone, there being five shops facing Horse- 
ferry Road; but there is yet much work 
to be done. 

Vincent Square for years saw no changes, 
but lately the builders have been busy 
here. Next to the Horticultural Hall, a 
building to be used by the Westminster 
School of Art, has been slowly proceeded 
with; the works left in abeyance at the 
end of 1906 were resumed in January, 1907, 
and the close of the year saw them still 
going on; but it was hoped that the ap- 
proaching session would be begun in the 
new building, and if this be so, it will pro- 
bably have a bright future in store for it, 
as the well-lighted classrooms are admirably 
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arranged. The work of the Infants’ Hos- 
pital, carried on for some time at Hampstead, 
has now been removed to Vincent Square, 
where its new home is situated. A very 
picturesque building, fitted with all the 
latest improvements, has been erected, the 
foundation stone having been laid on 
2 May last. Its construction went on 
with commendable rapidity, so that on 
Wednesday, 20 November, the Duchess of 
Albany was enabled to declare it open. 
The hospital has been built and equipped 
by Mr. Robert Mond, but will require about 
3,000/. per annum to maintain it in a state 
of efficiency. There is accommodation for 
50 infants. In The Nursing Mirror of—I 
think—October last there appeared a very 
interesting account of the work carried 
on by the hospital while at Hampstead, 
and incidentally of the new building now 
opened. 

On the land at the corner of Strutton 
Ground and Great Peter Street, where a 
house was demolished as a dangerous struc- 
ture (see 10 8. vii. 124), a house with a shop 
has been erected, being completed about 
the middle of the year. In Strutton Ground, 
on the west side, four shops have been erected 
on the ground cleared, as stated also at the 
above reference, but as yet they are un- 
occupied. In Regency Street the building 
reported to be for the accommodation 
of married men of the Metropolitan Police 
was completed about April last; but up 
to the end of the year it was not in use, 
and another block of buildings for a similar 
purpose is being erected close by. On the 
opposite side of the street, at the corner 
of Frederick Street, and continued round 
into Chapter Street, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners have been erecting a block of 
dwellings, presumably for the working 
classes. They are three stories in height, 
and are light in appearance. It is very 
nearly time that a move was made in this 
direction, for a vast number of vacant plots 
of ground are to be met with in the two 
parishes of St. John and St. Margaret. 
Probably it would have been better if the 
Commissioners had put up houses of a 
similar character to those erected by them 
in Upper Garden and Rampayne Streets, not 
far off. 

The buildings of the Royal Army Medical 
College, situated in Grosvenor Road, on 
one side facing the river and on the other 
the Gallery of British Art or Tate Gallery, 
which have been erected by the Government 
at a cost of 80,000/., were almost finished 
as the year closed. The Grosvenor Road 


frontage is considered extremely fine, and 
altogether it is a handsome structure, the 
lower portion being of grey granite, and 
the upper part of brick with stone dressing. 
The roof is supported by Ionic columns 
and entablatures resting on the massive 
granite portico base, over which appears 
the royal monogram. There are two blocks, 
one being devoted to residential purposes 
and accommodating some eighty students, 
while the other contains the laboratory 
and museum. This college will doubtless 
become a centre for the study of scientific 
research and _ tropical medicine. The 
Alexandra Military Nursing Home in 
Bulinga and Earl Streets was completed 
and opened without ceremony about the 
end of July. 

Tho temporary bridge used during the 
construction of the new Vauxhall Bridge 
was removed during the year. The building 
erected upon the site of Bass’s Assembly 
Rooms has been enlarged by the addition 
of the house next door, long the private 
residence of a Mr. Roe. This is to be de- 
voted to extra workshops, &c., in connexion 
with the depot of the Decauville and 
Nagant-Hobson motors, of which H. M. 
Hobson, Ltd., are the agents; but this 
alteration was not completed when the year 
closed. On ground cleared some time ago, 
at the corner of Vauxhall Bridge Road and 
Edward Street, is being erected a building 
to be occupied by Messrs. Cole & Co., printers, 
of 57 and 65, Tachbrook Street. The works 
were begun in November. 

The old hospital of the Grenadier Guards 
in Rochester Row, erected in 1860, was 
vacated in September, and in the following 
month alterations were begun to adapt the 
building as a warehouse or store place for 
the authorities of the Army Clothing Stores. 
The work seems to be of a heavy character, 
and not likely to be completed for some 
time. It is regretted that the centre tower 
has been demolished. The empty house 
next door, once known as “* The Gloucester 
Arms,” and then occupied by Mr. A. Woolger 
may come down, but it has not been touched 
as yet. 

A very small portion of Victoria Street 
is in St. John’s parish, and at the corner 
of that thoroughfare and Artillery Row (by 
an error this site was in last year’s notes 
said to be in St. Margaret’s parish, but this 
is not so) alterations for a branch of Messrs. 
Barclay’s Bank were started in January, 
and the premises opened at the June quarter, 
the building being a distinct gain to this 
corner by its plain and substantial work. 


) 

) 
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This, I think, completes the changes 
taking place in St. John’s parish during 
1907. There are rumours of a great many 
in the near future, but as yet they are merely 
talked about, and so beyond the scope of 
notice here. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


(To he conc/uded.) 


HALLEY AND PYKE FAMILIES. 
(See 10 S. vii. 263; viii. 44.) 


Ir now seems doubtful if any complete 
manuscript record of Dr. Halley’s family 
history is in existence, for an Oxford corre- 
spondent writes as follows :— 

“«’...from Shirburn Castle and the Radcliffe 
Observatory. In each case, unfortunately, they 
say that their Halley MSS. refer only to scientific 
matters, and have no infornation in them of a 
weyers nature. The horoscope [of Halley, by 
John Aubrey] also, which I have looked at, gives 
nothing of any use, save just the date of his birth. 

““Dr. Halley’s commonplace-book is included 
says there is no information in the Halley MSS., 
as I particularly mentioned it when writing...... 

‘‘Among the Aubrey MSS. are two volumes of his 
correspondence, which is arranged alphabetically, 
and I find one letter from Dr. Halley to Aubrey, 
but_no more. It is written from Oxford, dated 
16 Nov., 1679, and is not very long. It is chiefly 
about astrological books, &c., and contains nothing 
about his family.” 

A copy of the letter last cited is in Egerton 
MS. 2331, fo. 186, British Museum, and a 
transcript thereof was kindly sent to the 
present writer by Mr. R. J. Beevor, M.A., 
who examined also Egerton MS. 2334 c. 2 
and Addit. MS. 4222 f. 177, the latter from 
the Birch Library. The Halley portion 
consists of extracts from letters written by 
Dr. Halley and a list of contributions by 
him to various publications. 

A gentleman in Oxford very courteously 
states, with respect to the correspondence 
of Dr. Arthur Charlett (soe 10 S. vi. 408), 
that “‘the ‘house’ mentioned by Halley 
was a residence in New College Lane, left 
to the Savilian Professor by Mr. Wallis.” 

Mr. Beevor has found also, at the Public 
Record Office, amongst ‘‘ Huntingdonshire 
fines,’ one “inter Humfred Halley, sen., 
et Jas. Cawthorne,” in Alconbury, Weston, 
1663, which probably marks the earliest 
acquisition of land in Alconbury by Dr. 
Halley’s paternal grandfather, Humphrey 
Halley the elder, whose will was proved in 
1672 (see 10 S. vii. 263-4). There seems to 
be no record in the parish of Alconbury 
of the latter’s burial, but of a namesake 


there is this entry: ‘‘ Humphrey Halley, 
Gent., buried at Aleonbury, May 26th, 
1676.” Amongst the most important dis- 
coveries made in this connexion is that 
“Katherine Halley, wife of Humphrey, 
was buried at Alconbury, Sept. 12, 1668.” 
She was probably (though not necessarily) 
identical with Katherine Mewce, who 
married Humphrey Hawley or Hally of 
London (see 10 8. vii. 263). 

Whether or not Dr. Halley’s grandfather 
was identical with the Humphrey Halley 
who was tax-gatherer of Huntingdon (see 
10 S. vi. 69), and with the Humphrey Hally 
or Hawley who married Katherine Mewce, 
remains an open question. 

The rent-book of the City of London, 
1648-9, Brit. Mus., Addit. MS. 35,849 
(which affords internal evidence of a comple- 
mentary volume, perhaps in the Guildhall 
Library), contains several interesting items : 

“Dec. 18. Ree’d of Mr. Edmond Pike for } at 
Mich., 1648, 2/. 5s. 

** May 24, 1648. Ree’d of Mr. Humphrey Halley 
for } at Mich., 1648, 001/. 07s. 06d. 

“May 22, 1649. Rec’d of Mr. Humphrey Hawley 
for half a year, Lady Day, 1649, 5/. 10s. Od. 

**Nov. 3, 1649. Rec’d of Mr. Humphrey Halley 
for half a year, Mich., 1649, 5/. 10s. Od. 

“Pd. to the Cittie tenants sommes allowed them 
for that the cittie lands were assessed for 12 months 
for the Lord Generall’s Army, ending the 25th Mar., 
1649: 


Mr. Humphrey Hawley, I/. 2s. 0d. 

‘* Pd. to severall of the Cittie tenants for 3 months’ 
assessment for the Lord Generall’s Army ended at 
Midsummer, 1649, also for three months ended at 
Mich., 1649: 

““Mr. Humphrey Halley, 16s. 06d.” 

It is known that Dr. Halley’s grandfather 
had leased some lands from the City of 
London, for he mentions this fact in his 
will. The two spellings (‘ Halley”? and 
‘*‘ Hawley’’) given above are worthy of note. 
However, some confusion is caused by the 
item following :— 

“Marriage licences granted by the Bishop of 
London: July 3, 1626, Humphrey Hawley of 
Middlesex, blacksmith, and Mary Cordwell, of 
same, widow of John Cordwell; at St. Faith's, 
London.” (Cf. Harl. Soc., vol. xxvi. p. 171.) 

A reader of ‘N. & Q.’ at Slough kindly 
sends this interesting fact :— 

“The tombstone of Halley the astronomer (with 
some reference thereon to wife and children), was 
moved for security, in 1854, to Greenwich, Kent. It 
is let into the wall of Greenwich Observatory, inan 
upright position.” 

The inscription on Halley’s tomb at Lee 
is printed verbatim in ‘ Biog. Brit.,’ vol. iv. 
p- 2517, London, 1757; and the subsequent 
death of his younger surviving daughter, 
Mrs. C. Price, in 1765, is mentioned at 


q 
1 
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93S. xi. 496; xii. 135. The writer has no 
longer any adequate reason to believe that 
Prof. S. P. Rigaud and Sir David Brewster 
may have had some knowledge of a manu- 
‘script record of the birth of Halley’s children, 
as intimated at 9S. xii. 126. The language 
used by those eminent scholars is susceptible 
of another explanation, which may perhaps 
be given later, with the Editor’s permission. 
The construction of a pedigree of Dr. 
Halley, therefore, seems to form a subject 
of strictly original research. To Derbyshire, 
according to John Aubrey, belongs the dis- 
tinction of the family’s origin, and, indeed, 
there are twenty-one entries of Halley wills 
or administrations in the published ‘ Calen- 
dars of Wills and Administrations.... 
Lichfield, 1516-1652, London, British 
Record Society, 1892. 

As Francis Halley, jun., died without 
male issue (will proved 5 Aug., 1718, by 
William Pyke; Commissary Court of 
London), the surname Halley, in the male 
line, seems to have become extinct upon 
the decease of the astronomer himself in 
1742, or extinct at least in those branches 
of the family most closely related to the 
latter, whose son, Surgeon Halley, died 
circa 1740, without a male heir, and perhaps 
childless. 

To the generous collaboration of Mr. 
R. J. Beevor of St. Albans a considerable 
portion of the above data is due. 

EvuGENE F. McPIKe. 

1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


PAULITIAN LANGUAGE. — Dr. Cust in 


“* Bible House Papers,” 


meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, a printed copy (Budapest, 1899) 
of a Gospel of John in the Paulitian lan- 
guage, spoken in a portion of Hungary. 
On p. 21 the name is printed “ Paulityan.” 
Another venerable member of the Bible 
Society has obligingly sent me a copy of 
a letter published in the Pesther Lloyd of 
7 July, 1900, from the pen of Dr. Andrew 


Moody, the Scottish pastor in the Hungarian | 


capital, who explains that the so-called 
Bulgarians at Old-Besnyoe (county of 
Torontal), Bolgdr-Telep, and Vinga speak 
a dialect which considerably differs from the 
Bulgarian. They call themselves ‘“‘ Paulit- 
shans” or “ Palityans’”’ (the ty is to be pro- 
nounced like the ¢2 in the French word pitié), 
and are said to be an offshoot of the Paulitians 
settled in and near Philippopolis, who in 
turn are held to be descendants of the old 


No. IV. (p. 45), 
mentions that he received as a present, at a 


Paulicians, the well-known sect in early 
Church history. Cf., e.g., the article 
‘ Paulicianer’ in vol. xv. of Albert Hauck’s 
‘“Realencyclopaedie fiir protestantische Theo- 
_logie’ (Leipsic, 1904). 
| The Gospel of John mentioned by Dr. 

Cust was printed at the expense of the 

Scottish Bible Society, and the language into 
| which it has been translated, by a member 
|of the staff in the Municipal Archives in 
~Temesvar, in Hungary, is declared to be 
identical with that spoken by the people 
at Philippopolis. About the latter folks 
we have Alexandre Lombard’s statement 

that, according to an American missionary 
‘in Sofia, there existed, in 1868, at least 

2,000 Paulician families at Philippopolis and 
its environs. His book, ‘ Pauliciens, Bul- 

gares, et Bons-Hommes en I Orient et en 

POccident, Etude sur quelques Sectes du 

Moyen Age’ (Geneve, 1879), is extremely 
‘interesting, but has to be used with great 
_ cireumspection. 


Boox-PLaTE VERSES. — The following 
quaint book-plate, which I have just come 
_across in a folio copy of Fox’s * Journal,’ 
_ has interested me :— 


James Smith, 
of Aylesbury, in the County 
of Bucks. 
His Book, 17 

Thou Finder Kind, 
Have this in Mind, 

For unto thee it’s known. 
Within thy Heart, 
Who e’re thou ar’t, 

Each Man would have his own. 


A. R. WALmER. 


Cambridge. 


Sr. AnTHONY’s Frre.—Here is a quaint 

belief from Carlow which I have just heard 
from a native of that county. It seems to 
be worth record and discussion :— 

_ Any person of the name of Keogh should cut 
their finger slightly, and just touch the affected 
part of the patient with the blood.” 

This cure is not unlike the old English cure 

for the king’s evil. Possibly the Keoghs 

are believed to be of royal descent. 
W. H. Mackessy, Lieut.-General. 


ForMATION OF CLouDs. — The final sen- 
tence of Str HerBert MAXWELL’s reply at 
9 S. xii. 134 contains a statement which is 
contrary to the facts as given by authori- 
tative geographers. I may be allowed to 
quote Mackinder, ‘ Britain and the British 
Seas,’ p. 163 :— 

‘“‘ The leeward side of mountains is drier than the 
windward side, for the air which has passed over a 
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ridge, having shed much moisture on the upward 
slope, is compressed and slightly warmed on the 
downward slope. This dryness to leeward of the 
heights has been termed their rain-shadow. In 
Britain, where so much of the rainfall is due to 
— influences, even the leeward slopes receive 
abundant moisture; yet the rain-shadows to east- 
ward and north-eastward of the hills are distinctly 
indicated upon the map. They are evident in the 
form of areas of smaller precipitation to the east of 
Dartmoor and of Wales, and in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin ; but the most conspicuous is on the east 
coast of Scotland, and especially in Buchan and in 
the Straths of Dee, Don, and Spey, which lie under 
the lee of the Grampians, the highest and most 
massively continuous of the British uplands.” 

See also p. 174 of the same work. 

Other parts of the world show the same 
phenomenon, e.g., on the Western Ghats 
the heaviest rainfall is on the seaward side. 
Col. Holdich in his ‘ India’ gives the figures 
of 120 inches for the Ghats, ‘‘ whilst a few 
miles only beyond the highest ranges of the 
Ghats it [the rainfall] may fall to 20 or 
30 inches.’ Sir HERBERT'S statement, if 
true at all, can apply only to a very narrow 
and comparatively low range of hills. 

ALex. M.A. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


OLp RecorD OFrrice.—As all readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ are aware, our national records 
were formerly housed in various localities 
in London, one place being the Tower of 
London. Having occasion to consult a 
volume of Chamberlayne’s ‘ Angliz Notitia’ 
for the year 1677, I came across the following 
regulation, which may be of interest :— 

“The same is to be kept open, and constantly 
attended for all Resorters thereto, from the hours 
of seven to eleven of the Clock in the morning, and 
from one till five in the afternoon, every day of the 
Week, except in the months of December, January, 
and February, and in them, from eight till eleven 
in the morning, and from one to four in the after- | 
noon, except on Holy-days, Publick Fasting, and 
Thanksgiving Days, and Times of great Pestilence.” 
—Tenth Edition, Part II. p. 210. 

So there was no Saturday half-holiday, but | 
a fairly ample luncheon time. AYEAHR. | 


MonvumMENTAL Inscriptions. —To my 
former note on misleading stones (10 S. vi | 
225) I can now add the foundation stone of | 
the Cowley Fathers’ new house in Great 
College Street, Westminster, which tells the | 
astonished reader that it was laid by cosmas | 
EPISCOPVS STEPNEIENSIS FESTO S. ALBANI | 
M. A.D. MDCMIIII. This is, of course, a con- | 
fusion between the two forms mDccccIIII | 
and McMIv. 

I have not yet looked in St. Paul’s to see 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest. 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Dotts Macic.—I have recently heard 
that, not so very long ago, it was the custom 
in Somerset, when a man had a deep grudge. 
against, or serious enmity towards, another, 
to procure a wax doll, stick it over with 
pins, and then place it in the chimney. 
As the wax doll melted away, so the victim, 
who was supposed to be represented by the 
doll, was thought to waste away and die. 
The pins were intended to give pain also 
to the said vicitm. If the pain was to be 
lingering, care was taken not to place the 
pins in a vital part of the body. Of course, 
this is identical in general intention with 
the use of the ‘corp creagh*’—a figure 
made of clay, which was placed in a running 
stream, thus bringing about the wasting 
process. 

My Somerset friend informs me that the 
old man who knew all about this use of the 
wax doll has only just died, thus severing 
an interesting link with the past. 

I shall be glad if any readers of ‘ N. & Q’ 
will record any similar modern instances. 
that may have come under their notice. 

Epwarp Lovett. 

41, Outram Road, Croydon. 

{‘N. & Q? has had much on the subject. The 
ne Indexes should be consulted under ‘ Folk- 
lore.’ 


Vernon oF Hopnet.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the dates of the births and 
deaths of the family of Sir John Vernon 
of Hodnet, who married the sister of the 
Earl of Essex in Elizabeth's time ? 

C. C. STopes. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
I am anxious to trace the two following 
quotations :-— 
1. Whose nice discernment, Virgil-like is such 
Never to say too little or too much. 
2. Born just to bloom and fade. 


D—4. 


Tue 8tH West InpIA REGIMENT.—Am 
I right in believing that this regiment was 
raised by Lieut.-Col. John Drew, of the 
45th Regiment, apparently the brother 


/ of three other officers in the 45th, sons of 


George Purdon Drew of Hyde Park, Dublin, 


if the mistake on Bishop Creighton’s monu-, a member of the Drews of Drewscourt ? 
ment has been corrected. W. #. B. 


The notorious Cochrane Johnstone was 
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colonel of the 8th W.I.R., which mutinied 

at Prince Rupert’s, Dominica, 9 April, 

1802, and was disembodied in the following 

September. There seems to be no history 

of the regiment. J. M. Buttocs. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


‘THe History or 
Mr. H. 8S. Ashbee at pp. 319-21 of ‘ Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum’ describes the follow- 
ing work :— 

**Nocturnal Revels; or, the History of King’s 
Place and other Modern Nunneries...... With the 
Portraits of the most Celebrated Demireps and 
Courtesans of this Period...... In Two Vols...... 
2nd ed......London. Printed for M.Goadby. Pater- 
noster Row. 1779.” 


The book has been translated into French 


“Les Sérails de Londres; ou, les Amusemens 
Nocturnes...... A Paris, chez Barba, Libraire, Palais 
Egalité.” 

I am anxious to purchase a copy of either 
of these works, or in return for the loan of 
one of them I shall be glad to supply the key, 
which Mr. Ashbee tells us wou «: be valuable 
to a student of the period. f any book- 
seller can help me, I shall bs » uch obliged. 

Horac BLeackLey. 

Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


Hampton Court Hampron.—Can 
any of your readers refer me to books dealing 
with Hampton Court, and more particularly 
Old Hampton, where there are traces of an 
old priory ? 

Is there any mention of this priory in 
the Domesday Book or in any ecclesiastical 
records ? W. C. 

Hampton. 

[We presume that our correspondent knows Mr. 
Ernest Law’s volume on Hampton Court. ] 


Tusser’s ‘ Husspanpry,’ 1848. — Who, 
under the initials H.M.W., edited 

“Some of the Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry......once set forth by Thomas Tusser, 
Gentleman, now newly corrected and edited, and 
heartily commended to all true lovers of country 
life and honest thrift, by H. M. W. Oxford, John 
Henry Parker, 1848”? 
It is a neat 16mo volume, containing the 
bulk of Tusser’s ‘Five Hundred Points,’ 
first published in 1557. W. B. H. 


“Main”; 1ts EARLY MEANING.—Can any 
of your readers inform me whether main is 
a Saxon or Celtic name for acastle? The 
reason for this inquiry is that in the deed 
of gift by King Edgar of the manor of 
Crondal to the old monastery at Winchester 
in A.D. 976 “the Main Dike ”’ is enumerated 
among the various boundaries of the manor. 


There is a narrow valley on the present 
boundary of the manor known as Castle 
Bottom, which fits in well with the other 
boundaries recited in the deed ; and if these 
two names are identical in meaning, it would 
be a further link in the identity of these 
ancient bounds, which have been a puzzle 
to many. G. Hott STILWELL. 

The Pines, Windlesham, Surrey. 


SPEECH AFTER REMOVAL OF TONGUE.— 
Is this possible? I am dealing with a local 
story, packed with horrors, which gives 
an account of such a seemingly miraculous 
occurrence, set forth in much detail. It is 
entitled :— 

“The Horrible Murther of a Young Boy of three 
years of age, whose sister had her tongue cut out: 
and how it pleased God to reveale the offenders b 
giving speech to the tongueless childe. Whic 
offenders were executed at Hartford, the 4 of 
August, 1606. London. Printed by Ed. Allde for 
William Firebrand, and are to be solde at his shop 
in the Popes Head Alley over against the taverne 
doore. 1606.” 4to. 

Are there any other instances recorded 
of similar cases of recovery of speech ? 

W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Burtat-Piaces or JupGEs.—Information 
is sought as to the place of interment of 
the following judges :— 


1. Sir Montague Edward Smith (ob. 
3 May, 1891). 

2. Sir Richard Couch (ob. 29 Nov., 1905). 

3. Lord Hobhouse (ob. 6 Dec., 1904). 

4. Edward Strathearn, Lord Gordon of 
Drumearn (ob. 21 Aug., 1879). 

5. William, Lord Watson (ob. 14 Sept., 
1899). 

6. Sir Wm. Milbourne James (ob. 7 June, 
1881). 

7. Sir George Mellish (ob. 15 June, 1877). 

8. Henry Charles Lopes, Lord Ludlow 
(ob. 25 Dec., 1899). 

9. Sir Charles Hall (ob. 12 Dec., 1883). 

10. Sir Wm. Robert Grove (ob. 1 Aug., 
1896). 

Please reply direct. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Doomspay Bett AT JERUSALEM.—Can 
any reader enlighten me as to a medieval 
allusion to a great bell (campana) at, or near, 
Jerusalem, ‘‘ the centre of the earth,’ which 
when it tolls is audible to all the earth, and 
announces Doomsday ? It would appear to 
be a substitute for “‘ the last Trump.” 

F. G. STOKEs. 

34, Priory Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
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ROUNDHEAD.’—What is the earliest 
employment of this as a political term ? 
‘The Century Dictionary’ gives a quotation 
from Cowley’s prologue to ‘ The Guardian’ : 

But our Scene’s London now; and by the rout 

We perish, it the Roundheads be about, 
and this, according to the ‘D.N.B.’ was 
“hastily put together’ in 1641, but not 
printed until 1650, and was rewritten as 
‘The Cutter of Coleman Street’ in 1658. 
When was the preface first given ? and is 
there any such early authenticated instance 
as 1641 for the name “ Roundhead”’ as 
applied to party use ? POLITICIAN, 


Mrs. Manon, THE “‘ BirpD oF PARADISE.” 
—I am writing a monograph on this famous 
lady, and have collected a great deal of 
material about her; but although I know 
when she was born and when she was 
married, I have not yet ascertained the 
date of her death. The last reference that I 
have found speaks of her, c. 1808, living in 
the Isle of Man ‘ under the protection of a 
Hibernian refugee.” I shall be obliged if 
any antiquary in Manxland can verify this 
statement. Mrs. Mahon was the daughter 
of James Tilson; and his brother John 
Tilson lived at Watlington Park, Oxon. 
From him the family of Tilson-Carter is 
descended. I shall be obliged if a surviving 
momber of this family can give me any 


information. Horace BLeAcKLeEY. 
Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


‘ENGLISH MINSTRELSY.’—I want, 
shall be grateful for, information relative | 
to a book of which the essential parts of. 
the title-page are as under :— 


“English Minstrelsy | being | a selection of fugi- 
tive poetry | from the | 


Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ nor in the pam- 

phlets issued by the Ballantynes in reply 

to what they call “ Lockhart’s misstate- 

ments ”’ relative to their publishing business. 
L. A. 


A. W. 
Dublin. 


MarriaGE Notices FROM ‘ THE GENTLE- 
MAN’S MaGazineE, &c¢.—The Fourth Part 
of the late Mr. Joseph Foster’s ‘ Collectanea 
Genealogica,’ published in 1881, contained 
the first and only instalment—half the A’s— 
of ‘ The Marriages of the Nobility and Gentry, 
alphabetically arranged, from 1655 to 1880.’ 
The scheme was to transcribe and publish 
the ‘‘matches” from the Westminster 
Abbey Registers, The Historical Register, 
The Gentleman's Magazine, and The Times, 
Miss Ada Gardner being responsible for the 
second and third sources. If a complete 
transcription was made, can any one say 
where this valuable collection now is? It 
was not included in the catalogue of Mr. 
Foster’s books and manuscripts issued by 
the dealer who bought his library. 


P. Lucas. 
188, Marylebone Road, N.W. 


‘History oF ParisH REGISTERS IN 
ENGLAND.’—In 1862 Mr. John Southerden 
Burn published the second edition of this 
book, and on p. 146, in a foot-note, is the 
following :— 

“The author has a MS. vol. containing account 
of all these chapels, viz., St. James’s, Duke’s Place ; 
Trinity, Minories ; Lamb’s Chapel, Hartfield; and 
Lincoln’s Inn ; and of some thousands of marriages 
yerformed in them. To the Index of this volume 

e is always happy to refer for genealogical pur- 
poses.” 


Can any of your readers kindly inform 


best English authors | with me where the representatives of Mr. Burn 


some | original pieces | hitherto unpublished. | |now reside, or who has possession of this 


— | Printed for John Ballantyne & Co. | 


The work is in two volumes, very beauti- 
fully printed in small octavo or duodecimo 


valuable book ? 
Constitutional Club. 


A. W. G. 


PROVERB ON BEATING.—There is a proverb 


form. The second volume contains three about three things being the better for 
poems by Sir Walter Scott, each of which beating: a woman, a spaniel, and—I forget 
is marked with an asterisk and described | the third. Will some one give the proverb 
as “original” ; this distinction, I presume, nd its origin ? Lucts. 


means appearing for the first time in this; [The lines are printed in the ‘Dictionary of 
collection. 


The volumes also contain poems, the! 
originality of which is indicated in the! 
same way, by Southey, Reginald Heber, | 
Rogers, and other poets of the early nine- 
teenth century. 


Quotations (English),’ by P. H. Dalbiac, as :— 
A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut-tree, 
The more you beat them, the better they be. 


“Chas. Taylor” is said to be the author, but he is 


| not included in the ‘Index of Authors’ at the end 


of the book. ] 


Was this work produced under the editor-| BATTLE OF THE Boyne ARMy List.— 


ship, or at the instigation, of Sir Walter I am informed that there is an Army List 
Scott ? or is it known who is responsible | published containing the names of officers 
I can find no mention of it in|and others who fought on the side of 


for it ? 
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William III. in this battle. Can you or any 
of your readers favour me with the title, 
date, &c., of this book ? 

A. C. WILtIs. 


VIVANDIERES.—In which of the conti- 
nental armies was the “ vivandiére”’ known ? 
Am I right in thinking that they were to 
be found in the Prussian army ? 48 

About what date, and in what army, did 
the vivandiere first appear ? 

Quipnunc II. 


ANNA SEWARD’s PortrRAIts.—In whose 
possession are the portraits of the ‘Swan of 
Lichfield,’ painted respectively by Romney 
and Kettle ? STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Luminous Owtus.—The Times has pub- 
lished several accounts of “‘ luminous owls ”’ 
having been seen in England. The following 
description comes from Western Canada, 
showing that luminous birds are also seen 
there :— 

‘*The muffled cry of the snow owl ‘in_ his 
phosphorescent plumage’—is among the sounds of 
which the forest is full in the winter time.”—The 
Times, 7 January. 

The name of the English owl in question 
is Strix flammea. Can any one give a reason 
for the choice of the specific name, which 
seems to allude to light or flame ? 

T. S. M. 


CHAMBERLAIN OF SkIPTON.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ state the name and 
parentage of the husband of Judith, daughter 
of Thomas Chamberlain of Skipton, whose 
marriage took place during the period 1700- 
1714 ? J. H. S. 


Harrow Lanps.—I should be glad if any 
one could let me read, or give me a copy of, 
indentures of lease and release to Hy. Young 
of lands in Harrow. The lease is dated 
15 Nov., 1825. I would return it when 
read. T. HERNE. 

56, Erskine Street, City Road, Manchester. 


“GuIpDE”: ITs Derivation. — The 
‘H.E.D.’ and Skeat give this word as 
Teutonic, but coming to us through the 
Romance languages. At p. 65, 1. 16 of their 
translation of the ‘ Moallakat,’ W. S. and 
Lady Blunt have ‘“akid, whence our 
European word ‘ guide.’” Is there any- 
thing to be said for this derivation ? 

A LEx. Russett, M.A. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


Replies. 


THE TREATY OF TILSIT: COLIN 
A. MACKENZIE. 


(10S. viii. 469, 510; ix. 31, 96, 135, 154.) 


Mr. W. H. Coox’s reply (ante, p. 135) 
seems to call for some answer from me. 
He says :— 


“Now by all accounts, Bennigsen himself was 
on the raft. What was easier? By Bennigsen’s 
very presence on the raft Mackenzie would be sure 
to be so placed as to overhear everything.” 


This is certainly an amazing statement. The 
story told by the Rev. E. C. MAcKENZIE is 
that the arrangement was that, when the 
Emperors met on the raft, each was to be 
accompanied by a single guard. But sup- 
posing the staffs of the Emperors were also 
on the raft, is it not idle to suppose that 
Bennigsen could have so placed the Cossack 
as to enable him “ to overhear everything,” 
without attracting the notice of the other 
members of the staffs ?—about ten in all. 
Mr. Cook states :— 


“Mr. Oscar Browning in Hist. Rev., Jan., 1902, 
says that some years ago General R. Mackenzie, 
R.A., told him that it was a tradition in the family 
that his grandfather had brought to the British 
Government the news of the secret articles of the 
treaty.” 


It is important to see what the exact account 
which Mr. Oscar Browning gives of this 
matter is. The following is at p. 110 :— 


**Some years ago General R. Mackenzie, R.A., 

told me that his grandfather had disguised himself 
as a workman, and obtained employment in arrang- 
ing the raft for the interview. He had managed to 
get enclosed in some portion of the raft, and had 
cut himself out with an axe which he kept in his 
hands, immediately the interview was over. 
General Mackenzie said that his family, being 
somewhat ashamed of the transaction, had always 
kept it secret, and that he was now telling a 
stranger for the first time...... That Mackenzie shut 
himself up in the woodwork of the raft, and cut his 
way out with an axe, may be an exaggeration; but 
I oe not see why he should not have been suffi- 
ciently near the Emperor’s pavilion disguised as a 
workman to hear what passed. The conversation 
between the sovereigns was probably in French, 
and they would not have paid much regard to a 
native workman, who would naturally speak 
nothing but Lithuanian, even if they had seen him. 
We are told there were six windows to the 
yavilion, and some of them may have been open. 
i think it quite as likely that Mackenzie overheard 
the conversation on the raft_itself as that he 
derived his information from Bennigsen, who was 
probably not a sharer of Napoleon’s secrets.” 


I think Mr. Oscar Browning is mistaken 
in saying that the raft had windows, as it 
was not a house-boat, but an open raft, as 
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shown in the picture to which I have before 
referred. 

But what do the Rev. E. C. MACKENZIE | 
and Mr. Cook say to this account of General | 
R. Mackenzie, R.A. ? Which of the three 
stories are we to beliove—Mackenzie dis- | 
guised as a Cossack, Mackenzie disguised 
as a workman, or Stapleton’s story of the 
man concealed behind the curtain ? 

I should like to invite attention to what 
Dr. Holland Rose says on this subject in| 
The Historical Review of October, 1901, | 
pp. 712, 714, and 718. | 

I may say, by the way, that Sir Robert 
Wilson’s being able to wander about a 
camp disguised as a Cossack is a very differ- 
ent thing from a man so disguised being 
able to get on to the raft and to remain there 
for two hours, listening to the secret con- 
versation of the Emperors. 

Reviewing the whole case, I submit that 
there is no trustworthy evidence, circum- 
stantial or otherwise, to prove that Mac- 
kenzie was on the raft and heard any of the 
conversation between the Emperors. I 
further submit, as a matter of common sense, 
that the Emperors were not so careless as to 
allow, while discussing the momentous 
questions they had met to discuss, one 


single word of their conversation to be heard | 


by any one. Harry B. Pouanp. 


I suggest that your correspondents are 
wasting time in imagining that the English 
Government got news of the Treaty of 
Tilsit from any one on the raft on which the 
Emperors met who is not mentioned amongst 
the high officials, Russian and French, 
present there. That any one could be con- 
cealed on the raft, or could get there as, say, 
an orderly, without the knowledge of the 

_ Russians, is absurd; and, putting aside 
practical difficulties, it would have been 
much simpler and less dangerous to give 
the spy the information later than to take 
the risk of bringing him on the raft. It is 
virtually certain there were no orderlies ; 
but, if Alexander had taken one, he would 
have seen that it was one he knew. Mr. 
Cook says that Wilson was not recognized 
in the French camp ; but Wilson gloried in 
having been recognized as an Englishman 
by the French, who would see that the 
English and Russians remained friends. 
The important point, however, is that the 
Russians at once recognized Wilson, as 
they would have done as a stranger any one 
trying to get on the raft. Once the inter- 


view of the Emperors was over, then, on 
shore, would come the writing, and the 


opportunity of learning the secret. The 
English had a very good secret service (as 
they probably have now, all unknown to 
Paget, M.P.), and in all probability they 


‘got a hint from some Russian well-wisher. 


They may have bought the information 


from either side, for the French offices, 
_ at least in Paris, seem not to have been above 


suspicion in such matters. But the raft 
was not the place where any English spy was. 
R. Purers, Col. late R.A. 


FATHER Paut Sarpi’s Portraits (105. iii. 
201).—In his interesting note upon this 
subject Mr. L. PEARSALL SMITH referred to 
the portrait of Sarpi in the Bodleian Library, 
and found it ‘corresponded exactly to 
Wotton’s description of the picture he pre- 
sented to Dr. Collins—the black frame’”’ 
(which, however, it may be noted, Wotton 
distinctly says he did not send from Italy), 
‘**the mark of wounds on the face—and the 
title of Wotton’s invention.” ‘* Most pro- 
bably,” continued Mr. SMITH, 
this portrait “‘was presented by Wotton 
himself, who made several other gifts to the 
Bodleian.”’ See also Mr. PEARSALL SMITH’S 
‘Sir Henry Wotton, Life and Letters,’ il. 
App. III. p. 479. 

This point can be definitely settled. The 


Register of Donations and Benefactions to the 


Bodleian, begun by the founder himself, 
which always lies on the Librarian’s table 
in the Library, contains under the year 1675 
the following record :— 

“Johannes Lamphire Med. Doctor, Aule 
Cervine Principalis Dignissimus, et Historices 
Prelector. Cambdenianus, pro sua in Matrem 
Academiam Benevolentid ea inferits re- 
censentur Bibliothecee Publice Bodleianze Dono 
dedit : viz. Pauli Sarpii Veneti Servitee Picturam 
talem quam Originalem seu Archetypon vocamus.” 

Dr. Lampshire was a man of affairs rather 
than a scholar: a justice of the peace and a 
practising physician, he was active in pro- 
moting improvements in the city, in the 
making of roads, and in draining the town 
ditch. He had, however, a studyful of 
books, and left some MSS. to the Library; 
and in 1681 he reprinted in a thin little volume 
of tracts Wotton’s ‘ Plausus et Vota,’ first 
published in 1633. In this slight fact lies 
the only link I can find between Lampshire 
and Wotton or Wotton’s friends. 

RACHAEL POOLE, 

Mansel House, Oxford. 


Two Oxtp Proverss (10 S. vii. 407, 457; 
vii. 55, 136, 215; ix. 118).—Let Mr. ABRa- 
HAMS consult the indexes of L’Intermédiaire, 
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vols, xxxiii., xxxiv., and possibly xxxv., 
under the heading ‘ La Reine!....Toujours 
la Reine!’ The references given in my 
scrapbook are xxxiii. 124 and xxxiv. 258; 
but unfortunately that to the page of a 
later communication, in which L’ Illustration 
is quoted, is missing. 

It surprises me to hear that there is no 
cross-reference under ‘ Toujours des perdrix.’ 

M 


Fusit”’ (10 S. ix. 90).—I think that the 
quotation shows this term to have been 
applied not only to the “spindle covered 
with tow,” but also to the upright shaft 
of a mill, whereby the motion is carried 
from the vertical sails or water-wheel to the 
horizontal millstones. Such a shaft requires 
an iron shoe of conical form (axis) to spin 
round in a socket at the bottom, as well as a 
similar arrangement at the top. Or it may 
be made entirely of iron, and itself be called 
the axis of the fusil, or spindle, including 
under the latter term the horizontal cogged 
wheel of which the spindle proper is the 
axis. I do not know whether the upright 
shaft be now called fusil or spindle, but have 
little doubt that it was. It can hardly 
mean anything else in the quotation. I do 
not understand clauona. ‘“ Vertinellis”’ 
ought to be Vertiuellis.” ‘‘ Vartiwells”’ are 
the “eyes” at the business ends” of the 
** bands ” that work on the gumphi or crooks 
of doors and gates. See ‘E.D.D.’ or Pea- 
cock’s ‘ Glossary.’ 


Durham. 


“THE PHILOBIBLION’ (10 S. ix. 9, 92).— 
With reference to the account of this 
periodical given by Mr. Ports, I think 
it ought to be noted that the title-page 
with the portrait of Erasmus, to which he 
alludes, is at the beginning of all the twenty- 
four parts in my copy of the book, with a 
table of contents for each part on the other 
side of the leaf. 

There is also a difference in the text of 
~~ of the two volumes. Vol. I. 
reads 


‘The | Philobiblion | a | monthly catalogue | and 
| literary journal.” 
Vol. IT. :— 

“The | Philobiblion | a monthly bibliographical | 

journal containing critical notices of, and extracts 
from, rare, curious | and valuable old books.” 
I think it will be found that No. 24 in 
Mr. Ports’s copy has the title-page intended 
for the whole vol. ii. His description 
tallies exactly with that in my copy. 

It appears to me that probably the pub- 


lishers were short of a title-page for No. 24, 
as they have utilized the older form which 
was in use for vol. i., though the table of 
contents on the other side of the leaf shows 
that it was issued with No. 24. 

A. H. ARKLE. 


The publishers of The Philobiblion were 
George P. Philes & Co., 51, Nassau Street, 
New York. In November, 1867, the ‘‘ Co.” 
of the firm was named Habirshaw. In 
February, 1868, Philes went to Europe 
to purchase books for the firm, and remained 
in Europe until October following. On his 
return to New York he found that Habir- 
shaw had sold out the entire partnership 
property to his grandmother for 1,000 
dollars. The sale included about 100 
volumes of rare and curious books which 
were the private property of Philes. Philes 
sued Habirshaw for the value of these one 
hundred volumes. The jury after a trial 
of two days’ duration rendered a verdict 
for Philes for 1,512 dollars 50 cents. 

JOHN TOWNSHEND. 

Bennett Building, New York City. 


MEDLEVAL CHURCHYARDS: GRAVESTONES: 
Jack SHEPPARD’S BurRIAL-PLACE (10 S. viii. 
390, 452 ; ix. 56).—In answer to Mr. CRONE, 
I may say that when I was at Christ’s 
Hospital in 1840 the junior classical master 
took away from a boy a copy of ‘Jack 
Sheppard,’ which he was reading instead of 
his lesson, and uttered the following review 
of that popular work: “It is a nasty, 
dirty, beastly, low, vulgar, blackguard 
book.” Of course this criticism made it 
the most popular book known in our school, 
and every boy wanted to borrow it. I took 
an early opportunity of reading it. It is, 
certainly only excelled by Carlyle’s ‘ Ma- 
homet.’ And when I left the school in 1844 
I took a pilgrimage to Jack Sheppard’s 
‘*Mecea’’ called Willesden, and saw the 
memorial, as I described at the penultimate 
reference. I saw it again in 1850, after it 
had been repainted. 

WALTER SCARGILL. 


With regard to Jack Sheppard, Mr. 
Wheatley in ‘London Past and Present,’ 
1891, ii. 478, says, quoting The Times, 
18 Oct., 1866, that in digging up the old 
churchyard of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields for 
the enlargement of the National Gallery, 
the workmen found the coffin containing 
the remains of George Heriot, and placed 
next to it that of the notorious thief and 
prison-breaker Jack Sheppard. Cunningham 
in his ‘ Handbook of London’ merely notes 
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that Sheppard was buried in St. Martin’s 
Churchyard, having died in 1724. 
J. HotpEN MacMICcHAEL. 


CoLLAR FOR REPRIEVED CRIMINAL (10 S. 
viii. 507).—Alexander Stewart and three 
others were, at Perth on 5 Dec., 1701, 
convicted of theft before the Commissioners 
of Justiciary, and, by verdict of the inquest, 
returned guilty of death, but the Commis- 
sioners altered that punishment to perpetual 
servitude. Stewart was accordingly given 
to Sir John Erskine (then spelt Areskine) 
of Alva, Stirlingshire, for work in his silver 
mines there. A brass collar was made for 
his neck, setting forth the crime and sen- 
tence. It was dredged up from the bed of 
the Forth near Alva about the beginning 
of last century, and is now in the Museum 
of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries. The 
inscription on it is virtually that quoted 
by E. P. L. ; but how there came to be two 
collars I cannot explain. 

It was within the power of the Court 
at that time—and it was frequently done, 
if they thought the circumstances called 
for it—to mitigate a death sentence to one 
of imprisonment during their pleasure, or 
until the prisoner “‘ be put to libertie by 
ordour of law and justice”; and also, out 
of their tender mercy, to qualify it by labour, 
as being “‘less hurtful to health, and more 
to the relief of the public charge of keeping 
him, and as tending to the recovery of indus- 
trious habits.” J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 


Ensien (10 S. ix. 128, 154).— 
‘Yacht and Boat Sailing,’ by Dixon Kemp, 
9th ed., 1900, p. 553, states: ‘* The juris- 
diction of the Admiralty only extends to 
flags flown afloat, and any ensign or flag 
can be hoisted on flagstaffs on shore.”” Since 
this was written, the Royal Standard has 
been restricted to His Majesty’s own personal 
use. 

I can quote no authority when C. L. 
further asks, ‘‘ What is the proper flag to 
fly? on a church tower ? Can it be proper, 
or even appropriate, to fly any flag on a 
church tower ? F. Howarp Co.trys. 

Torquay. 


The question of the proper use of flags 
has frequently been raised in ‘N. & Q.’ 
See, for example, 10 S. iii. 448 and the 
earlier references there cited, and 10 S. v. 
469; vi. 12, 96; and for the flags used by 
diplomatic and consular officers see the 
‘Foreign Office List.. I am not aware of 


any regulation concerned with the proper 


| such guides, is a question. 


use of flags on land in the United Kingdom : 
but as the White, Blue, and Red Ensigns 
are sea-flags, and as the White Ensign, 
when flown on land, signifies a coast-guard 
station or a building used for purposes con- 
nected with the royal navy or the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, it cannot be correct to 
fly it on a church tower. In the opinion of 
many well qualified to judge, the Union 
flag may be flown on land (in the United 
Kingdom, at any rate) by any of His 
Majesty’s subjects. If this view be correct, 
there can be no objection to flying the 
Union flag on churches throughout this 
country. There is also something to be 
said for the use, in the Established Churches 
of England and Scotland. of the flags of 
St. George and St. Andrew respectively. 
B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The proper flag to fly on a church tower 
is one with white ground and red St. George's 
Cross only. The White Ensign is_ the 
Admiralty flag, and can be flown only by 
the royal navy, the monarch, and members 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

Sir AFFABLE. 


The White Ensign is the special flag of 
the British navy: it is “‘ by very special 
privilege allowed to be flown by the Royal 
Yacht Squadron.” and is out of its element 
on a church tower. The Union flag is the 
proper flag to fly, unless bunting with some 
ecclesiastical blazon be hoisted there instead. 
Some of this information, and a great deal 
more beside, may be found by C. L. in 
Hulme's ‘The Flags of the World: their 
History, Blazonry, and Associations ’ (Frede- 
rick Warne & Co.). St. SwiITHIN. 


| LETTERS INSTEAD OF WorDs 
| (10 S. ix. 126).—I am delighted to see Mr. 
| PreRPOINT’s protest. The increase of the 
use of initials in place of words is becoming 
-an intolerable nuisance, and it has been 
jokingly said that presently the English 
language will be nothing but initials and 
slang. I for one never attempt to puzzle 
out the meaning of initials, and I trust 
that our literature is not going to be injured 
by their misuse. I was present at a meeting 
recently when a_ clergyman advocated 
the claims of the S.P.G., the R.T.S., the 
S.P.C.K., the N.S.P.C.C., and the B.S. In 
‘fact, his entire speech formed a series of 
| conundrums. A. N. Q 


There are a number of books that give 
abbreviations, but how to become ac- 
quainted with not only these, but all other 
One way is to 
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refer to the list of books in the a 
Room of the National Library, a new edition | 
of which is in active preparation, and is | 
anxiously expected. 

The most extensive and cheapest is the 
‘Pocket Remembrancer’ by Mr. F. 
Barwick. the learned Superintendent of 
the Reading-Room, in which there should 
be a copy, but there is not. Perhaps if 
the author were not the Superintendent, 
the ‘ Pocket Remembrancer’ would have 
been in the room several years ago. 

This little book for the pocket—I always 
travel with one—like the author himself, 
will yield to none in answering the questions 
in history and biography which are con- 
stantly cropping up. THOMAS. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 

vii. 448).— 
A certain old lady in Babylon bred, &e. 

It appears that I was correct in my surmise 
as to ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ being the 
source of these lines. They occur about the 
middle of ‘ The Bagman’s Dog,’ First Series, 
p. 325 (1855 ed.). R. L. Moreton. 


The lines at 10 S. viii. 450, 
What will ye with them, earthly men, 
To mate your three-score years and ten ? 
Toil rather, suffer and be free, 
Betwixt the green earth and the sea, 
are from William Morris's ‘ Life and Death of 
Jason,’ Bk. XIV, 265-8, where they are part 
of Orpheus’ answer to the Sirens’ song. 
Epwarp BeEnstry. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


STANSTED Press (10 S. ix. 67).—There is 
a copy of the volume of poems mentioned 
by Mr. E. P. Merrirt in the Local Collec- 
tion of the Brighton Public Library. The 
title-page is exactly the same, but there are 
some twelve other poems in this copy, which 
are prefixed to the eight comprising Mr. 
MERRITT’S copy. The author of these poems 
is the Rev. Lewis Way, who purchased the 
Stansted estate in Sussex in 1805, and 
continued in possession there until his death 
in 1840. Inside the Brighton Public Library 
copy is a manuscript note in Latin to the 
effect that this volume was given to Eliza- 
beth and Joseph D’Arcy by Lewis Way, the 
author, and dated, “‘ Stansted Park, Sussex, 
4 Sep. 1822”; probably this was written 
by Lewis Way himself. As Lewis Way was 
proprietor of Stansted during the time this 
press was in existence, and as one of the 
poems, ‘On visiting Charlottes Grave, 
mentions Stoughton Church, which is close 
to {Stansted, it is very probabl> that the 


press was established at Stansted in Sussex. 
But unfortunately, among the several thou- 
sand books relating to Sussex contained in 
the Brighton Public Library, I can find no 
mention of a printing press at Stansted. 
There are brief biographical details of Lewis 
Way in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ vol. and in Wolfi’s Travels and 
Adventures,’ 1860 edition, vol. i. pp. 127 
et seq. Seo also 58. xi. 453; 78. i. 87, 137. 
A. PIPER. 
220, Queen’s Park Road, Brighton. 


FANNINGS OF CO. CLARE (10 8. ix. 128).— 
Could the two Miss Fannings have been 
daughters of Dominick Fanning of Limerick, 
who married Slany, daughter and coheiress 
of Daniel McNamara of Ayle, co. Clare ? 
Mrs. Fanning survived her husband, and 
on or about 27 June, 1718, sold part of her 
property in co. Clare to my ancestor James 
Molony of Kiltanon and of Cragg, co. Clare. 

ALFRED MOLony. 


According to ‘The Norman People’ 
(1874), the family of Fanning (also Fannin 
and Fannon) came from Fainent or Faineant, 
in Normandy. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION (10 8. ix. 81, 131). 
—What period of the Latin tongue is to be 
adopted as giving the standard pronuncia- 
tion? In teaching English we do not try 
to find out how Chaucer pronounced it, 
and teach that; and the pronunciation 
of the Augustan age of English literature 
differed considerably from our own. Surely 
a time occurred in Latin when 6 and v 
became interchangeable, as in modern 
Spanish, and a Roman could not distinguish 
between ‘‘ bibe ut vivas” and “vive ut 
bibas.”” During the Nika riots the mob 
called out, ‘‘ Justiniane, tu bincas,” not 
wincas. Anyhow, when I pronounce the 
name of the Latin town Reate as I was 
taught to do at school, I shall feel quite 
up to date, as the modern Italians pronounce 
it the same way (Rieti), only they have been 
obliged to change all the vowels to get the 
sound. SHERBORNE. 


The fact that Mr. Curry does not like 
the method of pronouncing Latin which 
the most learned experts, after exhaustive 
researches, believe to be nearest to that of 
the Romans themselves in the classical 
period, is surely not sufficient reason for 
rejecting it. 

No one doubts that the Italian method 
is more melodious, but, besides the fact 
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that it is considerably more difficult, at 
least for English speakers, it cannot possibly 
have been the true pronunciation at any 
time during which Latin was still a living 
language. Even to this day. for instance, 
in the plural of some words of which the 
root ends in ¢ or g, these are hard before 
a small vowel, as vacche from vacca, lunghi, 
from lungo, so that those who hold Mr. 
CurRyY's views must maintain that, though 
soft in Latin, they became hard in Italian, 
which is contrary to all analogy. The 
change, indeed, from a k- sound to a ch- 
sound is not peculiar to Latin; we have 
the same phenomenon in our child from the 
A.-S. cild (kild). Then why do objectors 


continue to harp on the word Cicero, which | 
to an Italian sounds just as uncouth when | 


pronounced Sisero as to us does Nikero ? 
Why not instance Cilicia, which no one 
would venture to maintain was not sounded 
Kilikia ? The in Latin geographical 
names in England is still hard, as Icknield 
from Iceni, or even becomes ch, as Choller- 
ford from Cilurnum. To a German our 
pronunciation of what he calls qvi, qve, 
qvod, is just as disagreeable as waynec, 
weeder, weekce, to us, the fact being that 
it is so simply because it is unfamiliar. 

All languages tend to become softer and 
more mellifluous as they grow older. In 
German the rough guttural ch is gradually 
acquiring the sound of sh, in Greek and 
Spanish of h ; while in English the process 
is apparent even in a single lifetime. By 
all means, therefore, let the Italian method 
be adopted for singing: but for serious 
study something more scientific should be 
aimed at. Indeed, only the system proposed 
recenciles Latin orthography with that 
of Greek and Hebrew, or renders it even 
consistent with itself. Nothing but the 
most weighty reasons, we may rest assured, 
would have induced classical scholars to 
recommend a pronunciation which in so 
many points offends our insular customs 
and prejudices. 

Evacustes A. Pxrpson. 

9, Tithing, Worcester. 


Doss Park Castte (10 S. ix. 90) was 
originally a large and imposing structure 
of the early Tudor period. situated in the 
wild and romantic Wharfedale Valley, of 
which it is a striking feature. All that 
remains of this ancient abode is a small, 
uninhabitable portion, which has long been 
only a picturesque ruin. Shaw, the _his- 


torian of this part of Yorkshire, makes but 
brief mention of its existence in 1310, and 


‘remarks that ‘‘ a court was once held in it, 
/ealled Dog Court,” long after its dilapida- 
tion. History seems to supply no record 
_of the occupants of this mysterious house, 
|@ peculiarity of which was that its interior 
_was only accessible by means of a winding 
‘staircase in the tower, at the rear. At the 
foot of these stairs was a secret entrance to 
dark subterranean passages and a dungeon, 
from which such unearthly cries and sounds 
were said to issue, at certain periods, that 
none dared venture to approach it or explore 
its mysteries. The entrance is now blocked 
up. 

Local tradition has it that this tower was 


haunted by a terrible spectre in the form of 
an immense black hound, far Jarger than any 
mastiff, and that this fearful apparition 
possessed a human voice. The legend of 
the “ Black Dog of Dobb Castle” is fully 
related in Ingram’s ‘Haunted Homes of 
Great Britain.’ The larger part of the edifice 
was destroyed by Cromwell’s soldiers. 


H. D’Auron St. CLARE. 


In ‘Cary’s New Map of England and 
Wales, &c., published 11 June, 1794, in 
map 50 and in the index, the name is “ Dog 
Park.” The green space in the map repre- 
sents roughly about 1,300 acres. 

RosBertT PIERPOINT. 


[Mr. Prerporyt also refers to Mr. Ingram’s book.. 
as does Mr. J. T. PaceE.] 


Josepu Wicetns, DIscOVERER OF THE 
SEA Route TO (1058. ix. 110). 
—In answer to the first part of Mr. Hir- 
GAMF’s query, I may say that Wiggins 
was buried in Bishopwearmouth Cemetery. 
Sunderland, as stated on p. 351 of my 
biography of the captain. 

With regard to the second part of the 
query, no monument has been erected. 
It is hoped that some of the captain’s 
admirers in Norwich, his birthplace, and 
in Sunderland, the town of his adoption, 
as well as others who appreciate his merits 
and labours at their true worth, may unite 
in erecting a suitable memorial. Russia 
sent a cross of Siberian jasper for Sir Robert 
Morier’s grave at Northwood. to com- 
memorate the Ambassador’s efforts in sup- 
port of Wiggins’s project for opening up 
Siberia to British commerce. England 
should not neglect the opportunity of 
commemorating the enterprise and _ self- 
denying courage of the humble seaman 
who devoted some thirty years of his life 
to the pursuit of a great object. 

HENRY JOHNSON, 
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“ Hackney” (108. viii. 465; ix. 11, 52, 
91).—Prolonged experience of the nor- 
malizing’’ habits of transcribers and editors 
has made me somewhat distrustful of printed 
texts. 
is possible, it should be resorted to. 

‘*Hackneys”? appear to be mentioned 
three times in the document of 1292-3— 


* William” was ‘ not William Hazlitt, but 
another and earlier William.”” Mary Lamb 
frequently mentions the name in her corre- 
spondence with Sarah Stoddart between the 


In cases where verification by MSS. above-mentioned date and the early part 


‘of 1806. The references are as_ follow, 
and have been copied from Mr. Hazlitt’s 
| ‘book with Mr. Lucas’s amended dates, 


Ace. Exch. (K.R.) Bundle 353, No. 4—to | which are to be preferred :— 


which Prof. SKEAT has referred. As pointed 
out by its editor, Joseph Burtt (Introd., 


‘sang July, 1804] The forsaken, forgotten 
William, of English-partridge memory, I have still 


” 


x, note), “‘membranes one and three @ hankering after. 


are written in a decidedly foreign hand.” 


In this hand, whether of the Low Countries | 


or Italy, the first two of the following in- 
stances, the earliest known, are written. The 
later English scribe may have misunderstood 
the contraction, and misrepresented the 
word. 


(a) ** Pro hack* ferente tunicam nocturnam et | 


res alias Johannis de Berewiko usque Gedewourde. 
ixd.” 


(b) ** Pro expensis Gilkini armatoris misside 
Lochtborch Londonias propter uestes Thome 
Henrici et Johannis Paschales, negociando et 
redeundo cum locacione hack.* ” 

(c) “Item pro locagio ij haquen} portantium 
dictum hernesium de Londoniis vsyue croindone et 
de Croindone vsque Donestaple et de Donestaple 


iterum Londonias cum expensis ij. garcionum 


philippi de Schirborne per xiilj dies. xs. vjd. 
The instances quoted by Du Cange are 
as follows :— 


** 1373, Pat. Roll 47 Edw. III. pt. ii. m. 229, | 
Damnus......vicecomitibus maioribus [&ec.] in man- | 


datis quod......vobis hakeneios, cariagia, victualia 


et alia necessaria pro ductione filiorum predictorum | 


{Caroli de Bloys] in hac parte, pro denariis nostris 
inde soluendis, habere faciant.” 

“1376, Pat. Roll 50 Edw. III. pt. ii. m. 1), 
Concessimus...... Fratri WillelmoSywarde Confessori 
nostro, pro sustentacione sua et vmlus socil sul, ac 
hominum suorum, sibi in hospicio nostro deseruien- 
cium, et quatuor equorum et vnius hakenetti, tres 
solidos per diem.” 

Tt am indebted to a friend for verifying 
the quotation marked (6). 

R. J. WHITWELL. 


(108. ix. 101).—I am inclined 
to think that Mr. Rees is in error in his 
suggestion that Sarah Stoddart’s lover 


‘* William,” referred to in Mary Lamb’s | 


letter dated September, 1803, was Hazlitt. 
In a foot-note in his ‘Mary and Charles 
Lamb, Hazlitt’s grandson, Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt, who was the first to publish Mary 
Lamb’s letters, makes the statement that 


* In each case the word ends with the /, whose 
prolonged lower tail is struck through with an 
oblique line, similar to that in the ordinary contrac- 
tion for the termination ‘*‘-orum.” 


+ The x has a contraction-bar above it. 


**[Sept. 18, 1805.] I want to know if you have 
— W illiam, and if there is any prospect in future 
there.’ 

‘*[Early November, 1805.] Has the partridge 
season opened any communication between you and 
William—as I allow you to be imprudent till I see 
you, I shall quite expect to hear you have invited 
him to taste his own birds.” 

‘Friday ? Feb. 21, 1806.] Do not allow yourself 

| to see, or in any way renew your acquaintance with, 
| a nor do not do any other silly thing of that 
sort.” 
After this date the name drops altogether 
_ out of the correspondence. In the following 
letter, written on 2 June, 1806, Hazlitt’s 
name occurs for the first time. Judging 
from the manner in which reference is made 
to it, one is probably justified in inferring 
| that when the letter was written Sarah 
Stoddart was unacquainted with the man 
who was later to become her husband :— 

** William Hazlitt, the brother of him you know, 
is in town. I believe you have heard us say we 
like him.” 

In all the subsequent letters up to the 
| time of Sarah Stoddart’s marriage on 1 May, 
| 1808, Hazlitt is referred to as such or as 
_** Mr.” Hazlitt—a change in nomenclature 
which would hardly have been adopted, it is 
conjectured, if he and the earlier ‘* William ” 
had been one and the same person. 

S. Burrerwortu. 


T trust it may not be considered out of 
placs for me to ask, under this heading. for 
information concerning William Hazlitt’s 
gravestone. I have been somewhat startled 
by reading the following words in the first 
paragraph of Mr. Rocers REEs’s notes :— 

** Even his [Hazlitt’s] original epitaph of forty-one 
lines has been replaced by one of few and suitable 
words.” 

I presume I am to infer from this statement 
that the stones to the memory of Hazlitt 
which stood on the right-hand side of the 
west entrance to the church of St. Anne, 
Soho, has been removed, and that another 
memorial now marks the spot of his sepul- 
ture. If I am correct in this inference, 


might I ask some kind friend to supply a 
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copy of the present inscription? I well 
remember paying a special visit to Soho in 
August, 1892, and laboriously copying the 
“ forty-one lines’ from Hazlitt’s gravestone, 
and I am not a little curious to see the pur- 
port of the ‘“‘ few and suitable words” with 
which they have been replaced. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 


[We are sending the epitaph to Mr. Pace.) 


Joun SHAKESPEARE, OB. 1732 (10 S. ix. 
9).—Mr. W. B. Gerisu asks for further 
information concerning John Shakespeare 
of Layston. 

I do not knowif there was any relationship, 
but a Thomas Shakespeare of the town of 
Hertford died in 1626, leaving a widow 
Lucy ; and a Luke Shakespear of Layston, 
co. Herts, fishmonger, made his will 7 May. 
1707. His wife was Joyce. and he had a 
sister and two brothers. These are men- 
tioned in my ‘ Shakespeare’s Family,’ p. 137, 
where I also note the two entries to which 
Mr. GeERISH calls attention. 

CHARLOTTE C. STOPES. 


* Prize’: its History (10 S. ix. 87, 
137).—The following, from The Orginal 
Ipswich Journal, Saturday, 6 May, 1775, 
supplies an earlier instance of prize than 
those quoted at the latter reference :— 

Bury St. Edmund’s. 

This is to acquaint the curious in Flowers 
That there will be a shew of pie * on Friday the 
12th day of this instant gf at John Bytford’s at 
the Vine Inn, opposite the Market Cross. 

The Flowers to be upon the stage by Twelve 
o'clock. 

The winning Flower to be entitled to_a Piece of 
Plate of one Guinea value. The second Best flower 
to have Five Shillings in money.—And to prevent 
disputes by borrowing Flowers which of late hath 
been most shamefully done to the discouragement 
of all true Florists, therefore every person’s flower 
shall be his own actual property and of his own 
blowing, or they will not be entitled to either of 
the prizes. 

Dinner at Two o’clock. 

All Gentlemen Florists, &c., that will oblige the 
society with their paagerg will be gratefully 
acknowledged by their most humble servant 
John Byford. 
Mr. Wm. Dalton, President. 

Mr. John Cook and \ 
Mr. John Nunn, f Stewards. 


R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 
Bow Library, FE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S . UNNOTED COMPLIMENT 
To ExizaBetu (10 S. ix. 125).—It would be 
the more interesting to have the reference 
for which Dr. FURNIVALL inquires as to a 
contemporary “compliment to the beauty 
and grace of Elizabeth’s reading and speaking 


of her formal speeches to the public,” because 
of the record of such a compliment to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, which is to be found in the 
Rutland MSS., as calendared by the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission (vol. i. 
p. 85). This is in a letter of Thomas Ran- 
dolph to the Earl of Rutland, K.G., Lord 
President in the North, dated Edinburgh, 
10 June, 1563, narrating that 

“Her Grace nowe lastlye hathe helde_ her 
Parlemente, the solemnitie whearof hathe byne 
verie greate...... Havinge receaved her plase in 
Parliment, silence beinge commaunded unto th’ 
assistance, she pronouncethe with a singular good 
grace an oration shorte, and verie prettie, whearof I 
sende your honor the coppie, as I am sure she made 
yt herself and diserved great prayse in utteringe of 
the same.” 

AtFRED F, Ropsins. 


“ (10 8S. ix. 150).—In 
England people think ‘ suchet”’ a French. 
word. The term in British cookery, common 
in Gifford’s day and at fish dinners, is not, 
I am told, French, except as of ‘ English. 
origin.” W. S. I. 

[Reply from Mr. R. Prerrort next week. ] 


Cot. Conyers Darcyr’s REGIMENT OF 
1660 (10 S. ix. 108).—Mr. J. D. Buckton 
will find some information on the subject: 
in Dalton’s ‘ English Army Lists and Com- 
mission Registers,’ vol. i. pp. 76 and 77, 
notes 6, 18. The book is an indispensable 
work of reference for the years which it 
covers, namely, from 1661 to 1714. 

W._R. B. Pripeavux. 


Hott Rattway Report (10 ix. 111).— 
Has Mr. ANDREWS consulted The Railway 
Times (1838 onwards)? This is at the 
Patent Office Library, where there is also a 
collection of railway pamphlets, reports, &c.,. 
from 1825 onwards. H. W. D. 


ARMOREL AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (10S. viii- 
369).—I am at last able to answer my own 
query. The name is taken from an old 
Celtic (? Breton) word armor, signifying 
‘“the sea.” Therefore Armorel signifies 
a sea-maiden, or one who, like Sir W. 
Besant’s heroine, is born or lives by, or 
belongs to, the sea. 

EpwarpD HERON-ALLEN. 


“Tur Crayton Arms” (10 S. ix. 130).— 


This public-house, off Westminster Bridge 
Road, was so called because the family 
of Clayton possessed for many years the 
lease under the Duchy of Cornwall, of its 
,estate at Kennington. The family was 


| settled at Marden Park, Godstone, but a 
_ branch afterwards became resident at Hall 
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Place, near Maidenhead. The founder of 
the race was Sir Robert Clayton, the famous 
citizen of London in the reign of Charles IT. 
The tenure of this estate at Kennington 
and the sub-leases granted by the Claytons 
gave rise to several publications about 1830- 
1834. The titles of some of them are set 
out in the ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis.’ 

W. P. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Poets: CGeotirey Chaucer to Alfred Tennyson, 
1340-1892. Impressions by William Stebbing.— 
Vol. I. Chaucer to Burns. Vol. IL. Wordsworth 
to Tennyson. (Oxford, University Press.) 

Tuis is rather an unusual book, consisting of brief 
comments, with numerous quotations, on a multi- 
tude of bards, often of the character of shorthand 
notes, and from the standpoint generally of an 
admirer. ‘If,’ says the author, ‘‘the effect have 
ever been to set a poet or his verse in too favourable 
a light, I accept rebuke so entirely without pain 
that I exult as at the performance of a good deed.” 
To dwell on beauties rather than defects is cer- 
tainly a good idea, and we do not quarrel with 
what the author suspects to be occasionally “‘ exag- 
gerated admiration.” At the same time we are 
hound to say that Mr. Stebbing’s criticism is often 
of a personal character, and not always, so to speak, 
‘of the centre.” His remarks have not for us the 
general authority, for instance, of an Oxford antho- 
logy of verse, or an Oxford edition of an individual 
poet. His criticism dates itself in some cases as 
old fashioned; and where he deals with the 
character of a man, silence as to serious defects is 
apt to convey a false impression. - 

No fewer than seventy-one poets or versifiers are 
here considered, and at the end of each appreciation 
are notes giving references to editions and the 

yoems from which the quotations have been made. 

Ve do not find much of striking interest in the 

section on Shakespeare, but that on Milton is 

excellent. Of those poets whose matter struggles 
bravely for life, to use a phrase of the author, and 
reaches immortality in one piece at most, we find 
usually an excellent appreciation. Thus Waller’s 
triumph is his ‘Go, Lovely Rose,’ and Thomson’s 
‘The Castle of Indolence. We cannot love Pope 
the man, for the simple reason that he was an 
unscrupulous liar: this is, to our mind, worse than 
the fact that he was venomous. We are pleased 
with the tribute to Collins, a real votary of 
the Muses, with, possibly, more of the genuine 
afilatus than Gray, as Mr. Swinburne has hinted. As 
for Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ we cannot admit that “an ex- 
quisite simplicity exhales from every line.” Its 
quality is variable, and there is much of the arti- 
dean eighteenth century init. This is an instance 
in which the unregenerate modern differs from his 
elders. There are notices in the first volume of 

Akenside, Young, and Beattie, which show the 

extent of Mr. Stebbing’s interests. The second 

volume includes Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, Poe, 
and Whittier, and a section at the end of the 

“Unclassed.” Apart from the greatest, we find 


notices of the absurd, but really poetical, James 
Hogg; of Landor, with a delightful sheaf of his. 
lyrics, which are praised with skill and delicacy; 
and of Leigh Hunt. After all, Mr. Stebbing’s 
tolerance, occasionally hidden in effective rhetoric, 
is a gracious quality, and we have much to thank 
him for. We do not believe in H. H. Milman as a 
poet. In Mrs. Browning the exuberance of words 
1s not to us so exasperating as her extraordinary 
slackness in technique. As a scholar Mr. Stebbing 
may be glad to know that those best qualitied to 
judge of the genius of Omar Khayyam recognize in 
him far more than a mere materialist. Concerning. 
Tennyson this sentence is admirable. ‘There is 
a propensity to mistake sitting upon the puzzles of 
existence for their investigation, if not for their 
settlement.” There is also full recognition of his 
quality as a stylist. 

As for the ** Unclassed,” we are glad to see praise 
of ‘ Keith of Ravelston’ and the Border minstrelsy. 
We differ from our author in thinking that W. iE 
Henley had not reached his ‘poetic prime” when 
he died. His last poetic piece was not equal to his 
earlier standard. Years bring the philosophic 
mind, but they are generally, as Arnold sadly hints, 
fatal to the poet. Throughout Mr. Stebbing 
indulges in abundant quotations, which testify to- 
his taste. Finally, we notice with pleasure an 
alphabetical Index of Poets, with dates of birth 
and death, and an Index of First Words—indispens- 
able aids to the enjoyment of the book. 


The Oxford Book of French Verse: Thirteenth 
Century—Nineteenth Century. Chosen by St. John 
Lucas. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

HITHERTO we have known Mr. Lucas as a novelist, 
but he shows in this selection that he is an excellent 
French scholar. The Introduction is written both 
with abundant taste and unusual brightness, for- 
the editor is, happily, devoid of that preciosity of 
style which distigures the work of some of our 
younger critics. He follows in sufficient detail the 
successive restrictions and relaxations of form 
which are the history of French poetry, though he 
says nothing about the position of his last man, 
Verlaine, with regard to the Parnassian School. 
With his verdicts by the way we are in hearty 
agreement. He points out how Villon “ trans- 
formed the poor, jaded ballade into a living lyric” 
—how Ronsard at his best, as in ‘‘ Mignonne, allons 
voir si la rose,” is as fresh as a summer day, and as 
securely immortal, and cannot be contemplated 
from the merely antiquarian point of view as “a 
specimen of sixteenth-century poetry.” The de- 
lightful time of the Renaissance is characterized 
with telling touches; indeed, throughout the 
editor’s style has the grace which conveys much in 
little, and avoids the heaviness too often associated’ 
with an informative narrative. The notes at the: 
end are brief and sufficient. 

With the poems included we are well satisfied. 
There is abundance of the Pleiad. Boileau’s epistle 
to Racine is not exactly poetry, but it is very neat 
and fluent. The one sonnet of Moliére is not of great 
merit, and included chiefly, we imagine, not to miss 
out a great name. Voltaire is possibly over-repre- 
sented in his epigrams, for other men who have 
written things as good, or better, in the same line, 
do not appear at all. The pungent epigram 
(No. 195) on the lady who made 5 her cheeks, but 
not her own verses, translates well into ancient and 
modern languages, being quite in the spirit of 
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Martial. We are pleased to see four pieces from 

André Chénier, that Theocritus of a sordid age, 

including ‘La Jeune Captive.” Chateaubriand’s 
Combien j’ai douce souvenance 


follows, a pretty piece of simplicity we would not 
miss. Béranger might have been more fully repre- 
sented. We should have added ‘Mon Habit,’ the 
poem on his old coat, and ‘Qu’elle est Jolie!’ with 
its refrain, 
Grands dieux ! combien elle est jolie ! 
Et moi je suis, je suis si laid! 

There is a big selection from Musset and Hugo, 
with which we do not quarrel. We could do with 
less of Leconte de Lisle; but the examples of 
Baudelaire, Gautier, Banville, and Verlaine are all 
admirable. We always distrust our judgment ot 
so delicate a thing as poetry in any foreign 
language, but so far as our discernment goes, Mr. 
Lucas has more than satistied our expectations. 


A Cotteswold Manor: the History of Painswick. 
By Welbore St. Clair Baddeley. (Kegan Paul & 
Co.) 


In the 250 pages of this monograph the author has 
painted for us a pageant of the possessors of Pains- 
wick from Saxon times. He tells us of the con- 
nexions of Ernisi of Wyke (who owned the place 
at Domesday); of the De Lacys and Pain Fitzjohn, 
who, though an owner by marriage only, gave the 
lace its name, Painswick ; of the Montchensis, the 
Ye Valences, the Talbots, the Lisles, Charles 
Brandon, the Kingstons, the Jerninghams, and the 
Duttons. With wonderful patience and detail 
Mr. St. Clair Baddeley tells the story of their 
fortunes, of their associations with royalty and 
national history, of the combats of the lords, the 
romances of the ladies, the prosperity of the tenants 
—facts and incidents associated with well-known 
names, full of interest to biographers, as, for 
instance, that Shakespeare’s ** brave Talbot” of the 
French Wars was also the beneficent lord of Pains- 
wick, and drew up its liberal ‘‘Customs of the 
Manor”; and that one of those fined in the reign of 
James I. was ** Thomas Dover (a name well known 
at that date in Cotteswold) for keeping spaniels to 
the great injury of the lord's pheasants and 
partridges.” 

Much information concerning industries, prices, 
customs, and place-names (such as ‘* The Damsel’s 
Farm ”) is given, which space will not = us now 
to analyze. The book is a mine of wealth for 
historical and biographical students, and even for 
novelists. It could not have been so complete but 
for the preservation of a rare series of deeds, 
charters, aud other records, the value of which 
makes us feel that old manuscripts should be 
included in the scope of the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments Acts. We have known of sackfuls of 
old parchment deeds being sold to dealers to make 
drum-heads: Who can say what we may have lost 
thereby ? 

The author does not feel friendly towards the 
Kingstons, and does not give Anthony all the credit 
he might for his ‘‘contemptuous behaviour and 
great disorder.” Mary’s advisers had persuaded 
her to take severer measures against heretics, 
thousands of whom had already fled abroad. A 
Bill was passing through the House to confiscate 


the property of the fugitives; but Kingston, the 
leader of the patriotic party, locked the door, held 


the Speaker in the chair, and carried a vote by 
acclamation against it for freedom and justice. 

The book is enriched by 25 fine illustrations and 
an index. 


Memorials of Old Dorset. Edited by Thomas 

Perkins and Herbert Pentin. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
Tuts series of county ‘‘ Memorials” is of variable 
eigen The book before us is one of the best of 
the series so far. The county is exceptionally rich 
in historic houses and associations, and to regard 
the volume as in any way comprehensive would be 
ludicrous. It gives, however, sufficient to lure on 
the ordinary student to further acquaintance with a 
beautiful district. Theoriginal editor, Mr. Perkins, 
died before he could complete his work ; and the 
Vicar of Milton Abbey—which, with the wonder- 
fully neat village adjoining it, is one of the show 
places of Dorset—has taken over the editing with 
success. There are special articles on the early 
remains, which abound; the churches of Dorset, 
a summary good as far as it goes; the brasses; 
various centres of attraction, such as Sherborne 
and Shaftesbury ; literary associations; and local 
superstitions. The last is of high interest, and 
might well have been enlarged. The illustrations 
are fairly representative. 

Mr. Perkins’s opening article on ‘Historic 
Dorset’ is excellent, and duly mentions the 
attractive theory which identifies Badbury Rings 
with the ‘Mons Badonicus” of King Arthur's 
great battle. A good deal of ingenious conjecture 
is noted concerning the Roman occupation. Points 
on which information or more information might 
have been accorded are the beautiful seal of the 
Peculiar preserved at Sturminster Marshall, with 
the fine bridge close by ; Woodbury Hill Fair ; and 
the Cerne Abbas Giant, with which some remark- 
able superstition is still, we believe, connected. 
The list of historic worthies might have been in- 
creased. Still, we are grateful for what is given 
us, and commend the book to our readers, dul 
su _yereanggei with a map and guide-book whic 
will give more hints as to the natural beauties of 
the district. 


Messrs. E. Saunprrs & Co. of Edinburgh are 
publishing shortly, in about twenty monthly instal- 
ments, ‘ The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland,’ by R. W. Billings, edited by Mr. A. W. 
Wiston-Glynn. <A new issue of this standard work, 
which has long been difficult to procure, and which is 
justly famous for the excellence of its illustrations, is 
very welcome. The whole of the 240 full-page plates 
will be reproduced, as well as the other illustrations ; 
and the book, though offered at «a moderate price, 
will be executed in good style, the text receiving 
such alterations as time has rendered necessary. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 


BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA. THE POEMS OF COLERIDGE. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ARABS. 

A PRINCESS OF INTRIGUE: MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE AND HER TIMES. 

THE PIRATES OF MALABAR. 

SOMEHOW GOOD. THE DEATH MAN. THE SILVER ZONE. SWEET LIFE. THE 
YOUNG COLUMBINE. MYSTERY ISLAND. A KING IN RAGS. FRANCE D’EXIL. 

THE HUNGARIAN LANGUAGE. ' SHORT STORIES. 

A GREAT LABOUR LEADER. THE MANCHESTER AND GLASGOW ROAD. IN THE 
FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE. LEXICON TO THE ENGLISH POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN MILTON. THE SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS HANDBOOK. 
THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT, 1906. LETTRES A FRANCOISE MARIEE. 
IN THE LAND OF THE BEAUTIFUL TROUT. THE EVERYMAN LIBRARY. 
THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. THE LIBRARY. THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS DIRECTORY. 

RESEARCH NOTES. 

EARLX WOODCUT INITIALS. | THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS. M. EUGENE BEJOT AT MESSRS. CONNELL & SONS’ GALLERY. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


FOLK-LORE OF THE HOLY LAND. A SCOTS EARL IN COVENANTING TIMES. 

THE GUANCHES OF TENERIFE. LORD ACTON’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Mother; Clementina’s Highwayman ; Sally Bishop; The White Cat; Father 
Alphonsus; Colonel Kate; A Curtain of Cloud : The Armada Gold; A Little Revolution; 


A Tangled Web. 

WAR AND POLITICS. NEW ZEALAND AND VICTORIA. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Grant, Lincoln, and the Freedmen; George Meredith : Novelist, Poet, 
Reformer ; The Complete Works of Thomas Campbell ; Love Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft to 
Gilbert Imlay ; Heroes and Heroines of Russia ; Benedictine : Sketches of Married Life ; Miracles 
of our Lord ; ‘‘ People’s Library ”; ‘‘ The World’s Classics”; The Shanachie. 

SIR JAMES KNOWLES. NOTES FROM PARIS. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Conquest of Cancer; Coal ; Plagues and Pleasures of Life in Bengal; The Bee 
People ; The Essentials of Cytology ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—Towers and Spires; Augustus Saint-Gaudens; Mr. Aumonier at the Leicester 
Gallery ; Paintings by the Late J. Buxton Knight; Portraits and Studies at the Baillie 
Gallery ; Pictures by the late Sir Noel Paton ; Sale ; Gossip ; Exhibitions, 

MUSIC :—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Diana of Dobson’s ; The Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY 
AND 
MR. H. A. L. FISHER’S BONAPARTISM. 


The ATHEN LUM, ecery SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum GOftice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by A W. Ward, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, M.A. 


Vol I Volume I of this work, FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE CYCLES OF ROMANCE, is now ready. 
buckram, 9s net “The careful bibliographies attached to the different is gene make good a long-felt want, 
half-morocco, 15s net and render the book absolutely invaluable to those who wish to carry further their studies in 

. the history of our literature. The work as a whole promises to be a fine monument to Cam- 
bridge scholarship.” —Globe. 
The work will be completed in fourteen royal octavo volumes of about 500 pages each. 
Special The volumes will be sold separately, and there is a special subscription, price for the com- 
atone plete work in either binding, namely, £5 5s. net for the buckram (payable in fourteen instal- 
subscription ments of 7s. 6d. on publication of the separate volumes), and £8 15s. net for the half-morocco 
prices (payable in fourteen instalments of 12s. 6d.). A detailed Prospectus, showing the contents of 
Volume I and the scope of the other volumes, will be sent on application. 


A LIFE OF GILBERT BURNET, BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
I. Scotland, 1643-1674. By T. E. S. Clarke, B.D. II, England, 1674-1715, With 
Bibliographical Appendixes. By H. C. Foxcroft, Editor of ‘A Supplement to Burnet’s 
History of His Own Time.’ With an Introduction by C. H. Firth, Regius Professor 


of Modern History at Oxford. 


“The story of the formative part of Burnet’s life is told, and told well, by the Rev. 
T. E. S. Clarke, the present minister of Saltoun....Miss Foxcroft’s work will be not only 
popular among serious students of the man and his time, but also probably final....Any 
Royal Svo account of this notable book would be incomplete without reference to the Introduction, by 
15s net the master-hand of Prof. Firth, in which Burnet’s place, not as a moralist or a divine or a 
politician, but as an historian, is elaborately and = cme discussed. There is no side of 
this part of the subject which is not treated with fullness and with his usual ae 
Atheneum, 


THE JATAKA, OR STORIES OF THE BUDDHA'S FORMER 


BIRTHS. Translated from the Pali by Various Hands, under the Editorship of the 
late Prof. E. B. Cowell. Volume VI, translated by Prof. Cowell and W. H. D. Rouse, 
Litt.D., Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge and Headmaster of the 


Perse Grammar School. 


Royal 8vo With the sixth volume, now "ogmgpone this work is complete. The stories translated are 
12s 6d net the ancient legends of the Buddha’s earlier lives. Many may be recognized as pieces of folk- 
each volume lore which have floated about the world for ages as the strays of literature. The greatest value 
of the tales is in their relation to folk-lore and in the light thrown on those popular stories 
To subscribers which illustrate the ideas and superstitions of the early times of civilization, but they are also 

10s net full of interest for the vivid picture they present of the social lifeand customs of ancient India. 


QUESTIONS ON THE CUSTOMS, BELIEFS, AND LANGUAGES 
OF SAVAGES. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Many years ago the author printed and circulated privately a set of questions on the 


Pott 8vo manners and customs of savages designed to elicit information on the subject from persons who 

paper covers live or travel among uncivilized races. The present set of questions is a revised and enlarged 

eanet edition of that work. In drawing it up an attempt has been made to summarize the various 
lines of inquiry which a prolonged study of savage life has suggested as worthy to be pursued. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
LIBRARY OF TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE. By Montague Rhodes James, 
Litt.D. F.B.A., Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Raval dvo All the most interesting part of the existing collection here described was the gift of one 
. man, the zealous Cambridge autiquary Robert Hare. His name appears in eleven of the 
5s net thirty-one books catalogued. 


Loxpon, Ferrer Laxe: Cambridge University Press Warehouse: C. F. Cuay, Manxacer 


lublished Weekly vy. JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
J. EDWA Built 908, 
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